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THE NEATHERD IN THE ART OF THE MYCENiEAN 

PERIOD. 



The picture of the bull on the palace walls of Tiryns, that 
earliest of European frescoes, has been regarded with such 
attention, because of its historical importance, that several 
theories have arisen with respect to its obscure meaning. 
More recently, also, other instances, where the same group of 
a man and a bull is represented, have been collected and care- 
fully compared. The first explanation of the bull of Tiryns 
was offered by Schliemann and Fabricius in editing the dis- 
coveries of that site. Being especially alive to every point 
where their finds could touch the epos, they connected the 
Homeric acrobat of- Iliad xv. 679, who leaps from one run- 
ning horse to another, with the man of Tiryns over his bull 
(Fig. 8). F. Marks gives in the Jahrbuch (1889, p. 119) of the 




Fig. 8. 

German Institute, another explanation. On a silver coin of 
Katane he finds a delineation of a river deity under the form 
of a man-headed bull. A satyr running above the animal 
makes the resemblance still closer ; and he, therefore, con- 
cludes that the bull of Tiryns is a river god. M. Mayer thinks 
we have in the Tiryns fresco an instance of ravpona^dfia, 
a sort of Thessalian bullfight. The sport was exhibited at 
Rome by Claudius. Thessalian horsemen chased the balls 
about the circus, and springing upon them when they were 
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tired, dragged them to the ground by their horns. All of 
these explanations have, however, failed to find confirmation 
in more recent finds and generalizations concerning Mycenaean 
art. These tend to show that neither religions rites nor 
pastimes were so developed in that warlike age as to permit 
of adorning a palace wall with a representation taken from 
the sphere of either. 

The picture of Tiryns is now regarded as more thoroughly 
genre than was at first supposed. The man over the bull is 
not a sylvan deity nor a professional acrobat. He is merely 
an oxherd. According to Schuchhardt (Schliemanri' s Aus- 
grdb. p. 148) we see in him " nur einen gewohnlichen Menschen 
der das Thier zu bandigen sucht." If a parallel must be 
found to him in early Greek literature, it would be Philoitios, 
the loyal neatherd of the Odyssey ; or, to travel down to the 
literary revival of stock-raising tinder Theocritus and Vergil, 
we should encounter the sentimental herdsmen Daphnis and 
Alphesiboeus. The man who seizes the bull's horn, in the 
picture at Tiryns, is trying to hold the bull as it breaks away 
from him in frantic terror. He seeks to put into practice 
the proverbial, " master of the horns is master of the steer." 

Some of the decorative wall painting at Tiryns, as is well 
known, contained Egyptian glass ; and on the ceiling at 
Orchomenos was also painted a thoroughly Egyptian motive. 
Moreover, the scenes on the dagger blades from Mykenai re- 
mind us strongly of the same source. Schuchhardt from the 
data then in his possession, naturally, did not recognize that 
the same was true of the fresco of the bull ; but contented 
himself with saying, on p. 358: "Den lebhaften Verkehr 
mit Aegypten beweisen . . . das Muster der Decke von 
Orchomenos und der Wandmalerei von Tiryns." The Eng- 
lish translation of this passage, p. 317, carelessly renders this : 
— " that there was an active trade with Egypt is proved by 
. . . the pattern on the ceiling at Orchomenos and the fresco 
from Tiryns." What was, indeed, a lucky mistake in the 
translation brought the English version nearer to the truth 
than the original. This it is our aim to show by the sub- 
joined illustrations. 

That the picture of Tiryns represents an herdsman, and 
that it is an Egyptian subject, can be proved by comparing it 
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with a picture of a very much earlier age from the Nile valley. 
It is at Gizeh in a tomb belonging to the fourth dynasty, and 
is reproduced (Fig. 9) from Lepsius' Derikmaler (Abth. ii. 
Bd. iii. 14 b.). A number of oxherds make ready to slay an 
enormous steer and offer him to the Jca of the tomb-owner. 
The steer makes little resistance. Only his outstretched 




Fig. 9. 

tongue gives evidence of previous struggles. Two men have 
hold of his horns. One of them even seems to' have clam- 
bered up so as to sit astride of his head. Others have thrown, 
or anon will throw themselves, upon his feet, and even his 
tail is not free to move. The Egyptian Delta was perhaps 
too level to allow of netting a runaway steer ; and, conse- 
quently, in order to catch him without doing him serious 
injury, the herdsmen close around and fall upon him from 
all quarters. A somewhat similar struggle with a bull is, 
perhaps, going on in Fig. 10, taken from Prisse d'Avennes 




(Mon. Bgyptiens, PI. xi. 3) ; but so much of the scene is 
wanting that the evidence it gives on this point is of but little 
value. 

In the Egyptian, as well as in the Tirynthian wall painting, 
an oxherd appears to stand upon the back of the bull. This 
is probably the feature which has been most misleading about 
the picture. Thus, Tsountas, in his article (Eq>. 'Apx-, 1889, a. 
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159), describing the herds and herdsmen on the gold cups of 
Vapheio, cannot see how the man represented as falling from 
the bull's back came to be there, for he is well aware that no 
one in seeking to stop a bull leaps upon his back. 

Miss Sellers on p. 351 of her translation of Schuchhardt 
says, speaking the last word on the subject : "It is still diffi- 
cult to say whether the curious position of the man on the 
back of the bull is due to lack of skill on the part of the artist 
who, unable to depict two objects side by side, places one 
above the other ; or whether a feature of the hunt was to 
jump on the back of the bull." But, unfortunately, on 
weighing the question further she considers the second and 
erroneous supposition the more probable. The artist is 
merely employing a very usual convention in Egyptian wall 
painting. He places the figures in the background above the 
others. An exaggerated case will show how he works. Take 
for example the Egyptian vintage scene, Fig. 11, also from 




Fig. 11. 



Gizeh and from Lepsius (Bd. iii. 53 b). The five men who 
twist the ends of the bag, in reality, all have their feet on the 
ground. Yet, to a person unused to the conventions of 
Egyptian art, they appear to be supported by two of their 
own number by as difficult a feat as gymnasts perform when 
they stand, some on the shoulders of the others, to make a 
pyramid. 

In the Egyptian and Tirynthian pictures we have plains, 
but in the reliefs on the Vapheio cups, Fig. 12, rugged scenery 
enters. The bulls themselves seem, also, of a sterner sort. 
In their mountainous pastures, instead of being run down 
and caught, when tired, the wilder bulls could, doubtless, be 
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caught more easily by a net. They were driven through 
some narrow place and entangled in the meshes of a net 
stretched from tree to tree. The highlands of Syria and 
Assyria must have known this contrivance. Jerusalem has 
seen it used, when Isaiah can tell her (li. 20) : "Thy sons 
have fainted, they lie at the head of all the streets, as a wild 
bull in a net." In another scene on the same Vapheio cup, 
we see two men who have tried to lead a bull by the horns. 
As in the Odyssey iii. 439, fiovv d'dyirrjv xepdoov ~2rpdmos xal 
Sios 'Exs<ppoov ,• but the angry bull is too quick for them. 
The one he hurls to the left, and, dashing onward, carries the 
other upon his horns. His would-be captors are evidently 
the same class of men that we have already seen at Grizeh and 




Fig. 12. 



at Tiryns, that is to say, they are neatherds. On certain 
engraved gems of the period of Mykenai, which represent a 
figure running or hovering above some animal, we have the 
same herdsmen again (E<p. 'Apx-, 1888^-z., 19, 34 and 35), only 
more awkwardly and imperfectly made. It may be con- 
cluded, perhaps, from these representations of cattle on their 
art works, that the Mykenai folk enjoyed more the eating of 
kine than the drinking of wine. The bull picture at Tiryns 
was probably intended to show the good cheer found in the 
palace, when a bull like that was slain and served to the 
retainers. On the Vapheio cups, contrary to expectation, we 
find no drinking scenes, as on Greek vases of the classic 
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period ; but, curiously enough, instead of them the herds- 
man and his cattle. Even in later times, men's appetite for 
fat oxen was marvellously strong. Despite the sternest 
warning the followers of Odysseus could not be prevented 
from falling upon the oxen of the Sun. 

It is generally conceded that there were but two original 
schools of art before the rise of Greece, namely, Egypt and 
Assyria. In consequence of this, all the early works of art 
from other countries are a mingling of Egypt and Assyria in 
different proportions, tinged with a third and local element. 
It would be interesting to trace these three influences at work 
in the Tiryns painting and the Vapheio cup. In style these 
two works of the period of Mykenai are not closely alike. The 
Tiryns picture seems more allied in technique to the wall 
paintings of Egypt. The rigid profile, as well as the conven- 
tion of placing the man above the bull instead of beside him, 
are Egyptian characteristics. The absence of background 
and the lack of muscular development in the Tiryns picture, 
come likewise from the same source. In the Vapheio cups 
the decoration is of repousse metal work. As such it would 
remind us of the metal work in Solomon's temple and on the 
Balawat gates. The background in these cups is represented 
as rough or mountainous. This is very rarely seen in 
Egyptian paintings, but is of frequent occurrence on As- 
syrian reliefs. The close study of nature shown in the forms 
of the plants and animals, and the strong muscular develop- 
ment in the figures of the latter, are traits which belong more 
to the art of the Euphrates valley than to the Nile. A third 
influence at work at Tiryns and Vapheio is, naturally, the local 
one. One of its effects is shown in the choice of subject. The 
ox was, as we have noticed before, especially dear to the 
Mycenaean people. Another indigenous feature is the dress 
of the men, which finds but little parallel in Egypt or Assyria. 
The native fondness for bitter and stubbornly equal strife is 
also remarkable. Single combat of man against bull, as is 
shown at Tiryns, is in striking contrast to the Gizeh picture 
where some half-dozen herdsmen attack the steer. In this 
early Europe a new spirit of fairness and moral symmetry is 
infused into the imported Oriental art. We can sympathize 
with the neatherds quite as well as with their charges. A 
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similar relation between the men and the animals is found in 
the lion hunt on the dagger blade found at Mykenai. In this 
picture, one of the hunters lies dead ; but in the royal hunts 
of Egypt and Assyria the game only is slain. The warriors 
who dwelt at Tiryns loved to see the danger of equal com- 
bat. In decorating their habitations, the artist, although 
trained in Oriental methods and subjects, was yet encouraged 
to lend his work a spirit and a vigor quite autochthonous. 

GrEOKGE B. HuSSEY. 
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